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must either use such words as ' excess process,' ' habit,' and ' accom- 
modation ' in an entirely new sense when we come to speak of the 
activity of Attention, or we must acknowledge that this activity is not 
only more but other than the reaction of the organism to stimulation. 
Organic imitation and Volition are absolutely unlike each other, 
and they are not made alike by being described in the same terms 
and with the same formulas. But perhaps it would be better to 
withhold criticism until the companion volume, containing " Inter- 
pretations," shall make its appearance. -p Tracy 

Philosophy of Mind. An Essay on the Metaphysics of Psy- 
chology. By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. — 
pp. xiv, 414. 

If the reviewer's sole function were to be critical, he would find 
his task a difficult one when dealing with this latest work by Pro- 
fessor Ladd. Instead of having the author at his mercy (as he might 
have fondly hoped), an examination of the book would soon con- 
vince him that that skillful book-maker has entrenched himself so 
strongly between his well-known psychological treatises and a yet 
unborn work on general philosophy, as to completely deprive the 
reviewer of his usual point of vantage. For Professor Ladd con- 
stantly appeals for a statement of the facts and laws of Mind to the 
authority of his books on psychology, and especially to the Psychol- 
ogy, Descriptive and Explanatory. Those who are acquainted with the 
results of the learned author's extensive labors in this field will not 
feel inclined to dispute his statement that the right to speculate " has 
been earned by careful study of the mental phenomena from all pos- 
sible points of view" (p. 82). On the other hand, again, the re- 
viewer must keep in mind the author's warning that the conclusions 
of the present work are only provisional. These conclusions apply, 
one may say, only sub specie individualitatis, and will all have to be 
reconsidered and revised " in the supreme court of general philoso- 
phy" (pp. 294, 410 et passim). 

The table of contents and general standpoint of the book have 
already been indicated in a brief notice which appeared in the 
March issue of this Review (Vol. IV, p. 230). The author's pur- 
pose, as was there stated, is to discuss more in detail than was found 
possible in his psychological treatises some of the metaphysical ques- 
tions suggested by these earlier inquiries. The main discussions 
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of the book deal respectively with the standpoint of Psychology, the 
nature of the Mind (its reality, identity, permanence, etc.), and the 
relations of Mind and Body. It will, perhaps, be advantageous to 
state at once the position which Professor Ladd is concerned to 
maintain in this work. It is that of common-sense Dualism. " Body 
is in reality different from the mind, and these two are constantly 
influencing and causing changes of states in each other" (p. 235). 
And against the advocates of psychology without a soul he strenu- 
ously insists " that the phenomenon to be explained [in perceptive 
activity] is not that 'sensations are,' or even that 'perception is'; 
but that ' 1 perceive] by sight or otherwise, this or that thing, etc." 

(P- 75)- 

In dealing with the standpoint of Psychology in the first two chap- 
ters, the author has no difficulty in showing the questionable meta- 
physical assumptions involved in the procedure of the very writers 
who most loudly profess to abjure metaphysics altogether. The 
inconsistencies of M. Flournay and Professor Hoffding are used by 
Professor Ladd to point his moral with great effect. There are two 
methods justifiable in dealing with mental phenomena. One may 
" take for granted, at least to begin with, the existence both of things 
and of minds, the reality of causal relations between the two, and 
the possibility of knowing both what they and their relations really 
are. . . . But again, it is equally legitimate that the writer on scien- 
tific psychology . . . should adopt some definite metaphysical point 
of view, . . . and that he should then make such use of it as can be 
shown to be helpful or necessary in the explanation of mental phe- 
nomena" (pp. 41, 42). The author's quarrel with Professor James, 
who seems to adopt the former of these alternatives, is based upon 
the charge that, while the latter refuses to avail himself of a soul in 
his psychology, and professes to hold fast to the " blank unmediated 
processes," he is really guilty of ascribing " all sorts of most highly 
conjectural performances " to the brain in the supposed interests of 
scientific explanation (p. 27). 

Whether or not use is to be made inside psychology of the con- 
cept of the Ego as an active agent, is a question which must be 
decided, it seems to me, purely on methodological grounds. If such 
a conception affords the most complete explanation of all the mental 
processes, it requires no further vindication. Even if it were meta- 
physically absurd — like 'atoms,' 'stored energy,' etc. — the psycholo- 
gist would have no cause to trouble himself so long as it proved fruit- 
ful. Considerations of expediency, however, seem to make against 
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the use of the concept at present. Professor Ladd, it is true, main- 
tains that psychical facts cannot even be correctly stated or described 
without the assumption that there is some sort of a real being 
corresponding to the ' I ' which perceives, thinks, and feels (p. 55). 
Notwithstanding the force of his arguments, there still appears to 
me to be a distinct advantage in the persistent attempt to describe 
our experiences down to the last fibre 'content-wise.' If the psychi- 
cal processes are translated into terms of that unique being, 'the 
Self,' is there not danger that we shall be tempted to stop short in 
our analysis? Is it probable, for instance, that Professor James 
would ever have written that brilliant chapter on "The Conscious- 
ness of Self," if he had not resolutely abjured 'the soul,' and 
turned the search-light of his analysis upon " the blank unmediated 
process " ? If, as I believe, experience has shown that this latter 
method has proved more fruitful of results, it must never be forgot- 
ten by those who employ it that this is not the end of the matter. 
The epistemological and metaphysical explanations of Mind have 
not by any means been rendered unnecessary, and in solving their 
own peculiar problems these latter sciences may find indispensable 
quite different conceptions and categories from those employed by 
the psychologist. 

In Chapters IV-VI, and XI, XII, the author deals with the existence 
and nature of the Mind. On the one hand, he is concerned to 
maintain against the radical 'modern ' psychologists the existence of 
Mind as a ' real being,' an ' active agent.' At the same time, how- 
ever, it is the psychological reality of Mind, " the concrete reality of 
Mind as known by Mind," for which he contends. He repudiates 
almost fiercely any intention of upholding " the pure being, or being 
per se of Mind" (p. 123), and lays about him like an empiricist 
when any mention is made of the ' Transcendental Ego.' " The 
peculiar, the only intelligible and indubitable reality which belongs 
to Mind is its being for itself by actual functioning of self-conscious- 
ness, of recognitive memory, and of thought" (p. 147). "For it 
is not the soul out of consciousness, 'out of time,' 'eluding cogni- 
tion,' a forever 'unknown and unknowable' substance (whatever 
such nonsense may mean), a 'pure Ego,' etc., in whose unity our 
interests are concerned. On the contrary, it is the Soul in conscious- 
ness, . . . coming to be in time, and always being itself a time- 
process, for whose unity we contend" (p. 201). The soul is to be 
a real being, but it is also to be expressible in psychological terms. 
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Its presence is vouched for in its sensuous immediacy by a real, 
though unique, experience of activity, and this actual envisagement 
is regarded as the sole evidence and meaning of its reality. 

When Professor Ladd comes to treat of the identity, unity, perma- 
nence, etc., of Mind, the impossibility of finding any meaning for these 
conceptions in something that is merely temporal and particular is 
at once evident. For if ' Mind ' has no significance apart from what 
is actually presented in the concrete psychological content, how can 
these terms be used at all of a process that is frequently interrupted, 
as in sleep and swoons ? How shall we predicate unity, or identity, 
or permanence, of such intermittent functioning ? This is the crux of 
the chapters with which we are now dealing. The notion of the 
unconscious or subconscious functioning of the mind might seem to 
afford an escape from the difficulty, but this view the author explicitly 
rejects. " To speak of unconscious psychoses or mental states as 
belonging to the mind, is to use words that are quite unintelligible. 
The states of consciousness as they are known require no such hypoth- 
esis " (p. 295). Although much could be said in reply to the author's 
summary refutation of unconscious processes, it is not necessary for 
our present purpose to enter into any discussion of the matter, and I 
prefer to quote at once his own solution of the main question with 
which we have been dealing: "The existence which unconscious 
minds have, if they are to be thought of as having any existence at all, 
can be nothing but a certain abiding relation to all reality. Uncon- 
scious finite minds exist only in that ' World-Ground ' in which all minds 
and things have their existence " (p. 392). Further explanation and 
proof of this statement are reserved for the present. Until these are 
forthcoming, any critical comments would seem to be out of place. 

There is, however, one characteristic of these discussions upon 
which I have already touched, but which is so important, and ap- 
pears so often in other chapters of the book, that it seems to demand 
explicit mention. That he himself has been kept from falling into 
the slippery paths of the 'abstract thinkers' and 'dogmatic meta- 
physicians,' Professor Ladd ascribes to the firm foundation of scien- 
tific psychology upon which his conclusions have been reared. I 
venture, however, to think that the desire to keep close to scientific 
psychology has rendered his speculations half-hearted, and has 
induced him to reject as an ' unreal abstraction ' whatever cannot 
be envisaged as psychological content. It sounds like an indis- 
putable proposition to say that a metaphysics of Mind must 
be based upon a scientific psychology. And if this simply means 
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that, in all our speculations regarding the nature of mind, we must 
set out from the most complete and accurate statement of the facts 
obtainable, it is of course quite true and unobjectionable. It is, 
however, quite erroneous to maintain that our conclusions are always 
to be expressible in terms of the sensuous immediacy from which 
we set out. For thinking must transform the given into something 
not less but more real and concrete. And just because this some- 
thing is the product of thinking — of idealization — it is no longer 
a sensuous particular, and cannot be 'shown up' or envisaged in 
inner experience. 

As I understand Professor Ladd, however, this is the infallible 
test which he would apply to all results of metaphysical specula- 
tion. It is in this sense that metaphysics must depend upon a 
scientific psychology. Mind, for example, is real in the sense in 
which the experiences of the inner sense are real, i.e., it must be 
capable of being experienced as a real being in time, of being " actu- 
ally implicated in concrete experience" (p. 197). Indeed, this 
sensuous immediacy appears to be for the author the sole test of 
reality. What cannot thus be 'laid hold of with the hand,' as it 
were, he tosses with a fierce joy to the " death kingdom of abstrac- 
tions." 

Lack of space forbids an examination of the chapters dealing with 
the relation of Body and Mind. The interpretation of the logical 
category of causality in terms of psychology affords, however, an- 
other illustration of the limitation in method with which I have just 
been dealing. The discussions of Materialism and Spiritualism, 
Monism and Dualism, are excellent. The author's polemic against 
the easy-going Monism which pronounces all differences unreal, 
and seeks to unify everything 'by simply clapping the hands,' is 
especially pertinent and happy. Against such an idle and unmeaning 
view, it is well to emphasize the truth of Dualism. But this position 
Professor Ladd is not yet inclined to regard as the final truth. We 
shall look with interest for his own synthesis in the metaphysical 
work which he has promised. 

In conclusion, it seems to me only just to say that my own atti- 
tude towards the work as a whole is much more sympathetic than 
might appear from this review, as I have naturally dwelt upon the 
points in which I differ from the author. There can be no question 
as to the importance of the discussions, and with the general pur- 
pose of the book and much that it contains I am in hearty accord. 

J. E. Creighton. 



